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RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  review  of  the  preparations  of  the  American  Government  and  of 
industrial,  financial  and  commercial  interests  for 
trade  development  after  the  war. 


Peace  will  find  the  United  States 
well  equipped  for  the  reconstruction 
period.  War  experience  has  taught 
industrial,  commercial  and  financial 
interests  the  value  of  co-operation 
and  combination,  while  the  country 
has  been  spared  the  tremendous 
drain  upon  its  resources  that  has  so 
taxed  the  nations  that  have  been 
fighting  since  August,  1914.  Of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Japan,  the 
United  States  holds  a  preferred 
position  for  the  reconstruction  era. 
While  its  preparations  for  the  trade 
struggle  which  will  follow  the  war 
are  not  as  comprehensive  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  announcement  of 
a  post-war  economic  policy  by  the 
President  will  intensify  a  recon- 
struction movement  which  is  already 
advanced  and  formidable.  The 
United  States  is  creating  a  powerful 
merchant  marine.  It  is  making 
important  new  banking  connections. 
It  is  preparing  for  closer  trade 
relations  with  South  America  and  the 
Far  East  and  it  is  perfecting  a 
machinery  which  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  intensified  trade  struggle 
after  the  war. 

Two  reconstruction  bills  have 
already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Weeks  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  submitted  a  measure 
providing  for  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  to  study  the  problems 
of  readjustment  after  peace  is  de- 
clared. It  provides  for  a  committee 
of  six  to  consist  of  three  Republi- 
cans and  three  Democrats  from  each 


house.  The  resolution  was  specific 
as  to  the  subjects  which  should  be 
scrutinized  and  studied  by  the  joint 
committee.  They  include  the 
following:  "Labor,  capital  and 
credit,  public  utilities,  demobiliza- 
tion of  industrial  and  military  re- 
sources, foreign  trade,  continuance 
of  existing  industries  and  establish- 
ment of  new  industries ;  tariff,  agri- 
culture, production  and  distribution 
of  coal,  gasolene  and  other  fuels ; 
shipping,  housing  conditions  and  dis- 
position of  temporary  structures 
erected  by  the  Government ;  war 
legislation  with  reference  to  its 
repeal  or  extension  and  all  activities 
resulting  from  the  change  of  war 
activities  to  pursuits  of  peace. 

In  introducing  his  resolution. 
Senator  Weeks  said:  "At  the  end 
of  the  war  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
merchant  fleet  larger  than  that  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  We  have 
constructed  some  of  the  greatest 
shipbuilding  plants  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  those 
will  have  a  capacity  under  after-wai 
conditions  suflScient  to  build  and 
repair  the  merchant  fleets  of  the 
entire  civilized  world.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  these  shipyards? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  the 
manufacturing  plants  and  other 
establishments  created  for  war  pur- 
poses, the  machinery  for  which  may 
or  may  not  be  available  for  after-war 
production?  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  the  millions  of  war  workers 
now  employed  who  will  find 
themselves  out  of  employment  at 


once  when  peace  has  been  declared? 
The  Government  must  take  some 
action  to  protect  these  war  workers. 
The  manufacturing  capacity — indeed 
the  entire  productive  capacity — of 
the  country  has  been  increased 
enormously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  If  it  is  to  be  operated  at 
its  full  capacity,  especially  when  the 
demand  for  munitions  of  war  ceases 
and  this  army  of  workers  and  vast 
amount  of  machinery  enter  the  field 
of  industrial  production,  the  United 
States  will  quite  likely  have  an 
additional  productive  capacity  of 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Markets  must 
be  found  for  this  surplus  production 
and  they  must  be  foreign  markets. 
If  these  markets  are  not  obtained 
there  necessarily  will  be  a  slackening 
in  every  productive  industry  in  the 
United  States,  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  employees,  unemployment 
and  hard  times." 

THE  OVERMAN  BILL 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  Weeks 
Bill,  Senator  Overman,  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration,  introduced  an- 
other measure  providing  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
special  commission  of  five  members. 
According  to  this  bill  not  more  than 
three  are  to  be  of  any  one  party. 
The  commission  is  given  authority  to 
appoint  all  necessary  investigators, 
economists  and  experts.  Among  the 
problems  suggested  for  it  are  the 
following : — 

"(a)  The  financing,  regulation, 
control  and  development  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

"(b)  The  development,  financing, 
expansion  and  direction  of  foreign 
trade. 

"(c)  The  reorganization,  fin- 
ancing and  readjustments  of  in- 
dustries engaged  in  war  work  by 
way  of  reconverting  them  to  normal 
production. 

"(d)  Technical  education  and 
industrial  research  as  a  means  of 
developing  and  strengthening  in- 
dustry. 


"(e)  The  redistribution  and 
employment  of  labor  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  pursuits  and  the 
problems  of  labor  growing  out  of 
demobilization. 

"(f)  The  supply,  distribution  and 
availability  of  raw  materials  and 
food-stuffs. 

"(g)  The  conservation  and  de- 
velopment   of    national  resources. 

"(h)  Inland  transportation  by 
land  and  water. 

"(i)  Communication  by  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  wireless. 

"(j)  The  reorganization  of  Gov- 
ernment departments,  bureaus,  com- 
missions or  ofl&ces,  with  a  view 
to  putting  the  Government  on  an 
economical  and  efficient  peace  basis . ' ' 

The  introduction  of  these  bills 
weeks  before  the  armistice  was 
signed  indicated  clearly  American 
interest  in  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction. This  interest  is  shared 
by  both  political  parties,  although 
they  disagree  as  to  how  the  problems 
can  best  be  approached.  Business 
men  are  demanding  a  voice  in  the 
decision  of  vital  questions  of  the 
readjustment  period.  Committees, 
including  some  of  the  outstanding 
business  leaders,  are  engaged  in 
investigations  and  the  preparation 
of  reconstruction  programmes. 

TARIFF  ISSUES 

Tariff  issues  are  never  far  in  the 
background  in  political  contests  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  elec- 
tions the  Republicans  challenged,  as 
a  declaration  of  free  trade  policy, 
Article  3  of  the  fourteen  peace 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Pre- 
sident. This  article  reads:  "The 
removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associ- 
ating themselves  for  its  mainten- 
ance." The  Republicans  held  that, 
under  this  clause,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  submit  the  purely 
domestic  question  of  tariff  regulation 


to  international  decision,  and  con- 
tended that  the  clause  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  statement  of  free 
trade  policy. 

During  the  course  of  a  debate  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Hitchcock  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  from  President  Wilson  deny- 
ing that  the  clause  implied  compul- 
sory free  trade.  Following  President 
Wilson's  appeal  to  the  people  for 
support  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
issued  a  statement  in  which  the 
President's  alleged  reluctance  to 
initiate  any  comprehensive  policy  of 
economic  reconstruction  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  assertion  that  "the 
Republican  party  believes  thoroughly 
in  economic  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  peace." 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  return  of  the  Republicans 
to  political  favor,  there  is  certain  to 
be  intensified  reconstructive  acti- 
vity in  the  United  States.  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  a  multitude  of  organi- 
zations studying  various  phases  of 
the  reconstruction  problem.  They 
include  the  War  Industries  Board, 
the  War  Trade  Board,  Food  Admini- 
stration, Fuel  Administration,  Ship- 
ping Board,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Capital  Issues  Committee,  War  Fin- 
ance Corporation,  Farm  Loan  Board, 
War  Labor  Policies  Board,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  many 
other  Governmental  agencies,  in 
addition  to  many  powerful  private 
and  semi-private  organizations. 
While  their  work  is  not  as  yet  co- 
ordinated, they  provide  machinery 
which  with  organization  will  facili- 
tate and  expedite  reconstruction. 
Created  for  war  purposes,  much 
Government  machinery  is  certain  to 
be  continued  until  normal  conditions 
are  established. 

INDUSTRIAL  CREDITS 
The  War  Finance  Corporation 
was  established  on  May  17,  1918,  to 
provide  credits  for  industries  and 
enterprises  necessary  or  contribu- 
tory to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 


The  Corporation  has  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000,000  and  power  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  six  times  its 
paid-in  capital.  In  exceptional  cases 
it  is  empowered  to  make  advances 
directly  to  firms  or  individuals ;  but 
the  Act  was  designed,  primarily,  to 
enable  advances  to  be  extended 
through  the  banks  of  the  country, 
such  advances  to  be  made  upon  the 
bank's  promissory  note  secured  by 
the  obligations  of  the  person  or  in- 
stitution to  whom  the  advances 
were  made.  To  October  1,  loans  of 
$43,202,592  had  been  authorized,  of 
which  $40,540,500  went  to  war 
business  directly,  while  the  remain- 
der was  advanced  through  banks. 

The  Essential  Industries  Finance 
Corporation  is  a  private  organization, 
only  completed  about  the  middle  of 
October.  It  proposes  to  act  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  industries 
needing  credits  and  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  Its  directorate  con- 
sists of  officers  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  and  other  large  financial  and 
commercial  institutions  of  New  York 
and  Chicago.  The  initial  capital  is 
$3,000,000,  which,  according  to  the 
corporation,  "in  all  probability  will 
ultimately  reach  $20,000,000."  On 
this  basis  it  would  be  able  to  borrow 
about  $50,000,000  for  loans  from  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  and  to  loan 
$70,000,000  to  public  utilities  and 
essential  industries. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is 
taking  a  leading  part  in  dealing  with 
reconstruction  problems.  It  has 
been  making  a  catalogue  and  classi- 
fication of  all  public  works  projected 
by  Federal,  State,  or  Municipal 
Governments  which  have  been  sus- 
pended owing  to  the  war.  It  has 
been  investigating  the  margins  be- 
tween maximum  borrowing  powers 
and  the  bondedindebtedness  of  these 
several  Governments,  with  a  view  to 
mapping  out  a  reconstruction  pro- 
gramme and  correlating  the  building 
of  public  works  with  unemployment. 
It  is  now  engaged  in  apportioning 
supplies  to  industrial  establishments 
after  the  war. 
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TRADE  PROMOTION 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  obtain  increased  appropria- 
tion for  its  trade  promotion  service. 
This  work  is  now  costing  about 
$500,000  annually.  The  Depart- 
ment is  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
between  $1,500,000  and  $1,750,000 
for  the  coming  year.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  about  ten  thousand 
private  corporations  and  most  of  the 
Boards  of  Trade  and  local  Chambers 
of  Commerce  throughout  the  United 
States, has  several  strong  committees 
investigating  different  phases  of  re- 
construction. It  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  has  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  industrial  groups,  all 
sufficiently  organized  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  their  particular  industries 
at  meetings  of  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  considering  ex- 
tensive additions  to  its  Foreign 
Trade  Investigation  Service  and  it 
has  just  organized  a  strong  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Readjustment 
charged  with  investigation  and 
formulation  of  an  economic  pro- 
gramme. 

In  the  export  field,  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Bill,  passed  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  permits  combination  among 
exporters  for  foreign  trade.  While 
very  little  advantage  of  its  provisions 
has  been  taken  so  far,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant measure  in  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  the  country  and  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  the  creation  of 
very  powerful  trade  organizations. 
The  marked  European  tendency  to- 
wards collective  buying  through 
Government  agency  is  being  studied 
closely,  and  there  is  growing  realiza- 
tion that  it  can  be  met  only  by  co- 
operative group  selling.  The  neces- 
sity for  co-operative  organization 
is  emphasized  in  a  report  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  its 
commercial  attache  at  Paris  who 


reviews  the  plans  of  the  French 
Government  to  undertake  recon- 
struction as  a  national  work.  "Un- 
less the  American  manufacturer  pre- 
pares for  co-operative  selling,"  Mr. 
P.  C.  Williams  says,  "he  may  be 
under  a  serious  handicap  as  far  as 
furnishing  industrial  assistance  to 
France  after  the  war  is  concerned. 
Scattered  American  selling  efforts 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  huge  purchasing  power 
of  several  thousand  French  con- 
sumers exercised  through  state- 
aided  industrial  organizations." 

GREATER  MARKETS 

American  business  interests  are 
undoubtedly  looking  for  extensive 
trade  development,  particularly,  but 
not  exclusively,  with  South  America 
and  the  Far  East.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  actions  of  a  number  of  the 
biggest  banks.  The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  for  example,  has  entered 
into  close  relations  with  the  Central 
Bank  of  The  Americas  which  has 
twenty  branches  throughout  South 
America.  It  has  also  acquired  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Asia  Bank- 
ing Corporation  which  is  opening  up 
branches  throughout  Asia.  It  re- 
cently completed  arrangements  to 
act  as  the  correspondent  in  the 
United  States  of  the  big  Tata  Indus- 
trial Bank,  Limited,  of  India,  while 
the  Asia  Banking  Corporation  will  act 
in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Indian 
bank  in  the  Far  East.  The  Tata 
Bank  is  particularly  interested  in 
financing  and  developing  industries 
in  India  and  adjacent  countries. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  and  the  Banca 
Italiana  di  Sconto  of  Italy,  the  Italian 
Discount  and  Trust  Company  has 
recently  been  established  with  offices 
in  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  company  will  be  to  transact 
general,  domestic  and  foreign  bank- 
ing business,  and  its  connection 
with  the  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto, 
which  has  more  than  seventy 
branches  in  the  important  industrial 


and  commercial  centres  of  Italy,  will 
place  the  trust  company  in  a  favour- 
able position  for  fostering  and  finan- 
cing commercial  transactions  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  National  City  Bank  exhibits 
a  similar  tendency  to  seek  new  con- 
nections, especially  in  South  America 
and  Asia,  Through  the  American 
International  Corporation  which  is 
controlled  by  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  which  in  turn  controls  the 
Allied  Machinery  Corporation,  ex- 
tensive associations  have  been  form- 
ed in  South  America,  The  National 
City  Bank  has  recently  established  a 
trade  department  in  each  of  its 
foreign  branches.  The  American 
International  Corporation  grew  out 
of  the  interest  of  the  bank  in  foreign 
trade  and  was  organized  to  furnish 
capital  for  foreign  enterprises.  It 
has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $50,000,- 
000,  of  which  $30,000,000  has  been 
paid  in, 

TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

Trade  possibilities  in  the  Orient 
are  attracting  increasing  attention 
from  American  business  interests. 
The  advantages  of  close  association 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
were  emphasized  by  the  Special 
Finance  and  Economic  Commission 
of  the  Japanese  Government  which 
visited  the  States  last  winter.  Baron 
Tanetaro  Megata,  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission, urged  American-Japanese 
co-operation  in  developing  the  Far 
East,  particularly  China. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  given  by 
the  Japanese  Consul- General  and 
Financial  Attache  in  New  York  on 
November  27,  1917,  Baron  Megata 
said : — 

"Our  Commission,  made  up  of 
Government  officials  and  experts  and 
representatives  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  Japan, 
has  come  to  study  present  conditions 
in  America  and  the  probable  ten- 
dency of  finance  and  economics  after 
the  war,  to  investigate  your  mea- 
sures for  the  re-adjustment  of  the 
international  money  market,  to  ex- 


amine the  far-reaching  war  measures 
already  adopted  by  your  country,  to 
tell  of  conditions  and  business  possi- 
bilities in  Japan  and  the  entire 
Orient,  and  to  confer  with  your  lead- 
ers in  finance  and  industry  and  to 
urge  greater  development  of  machin- 
ery for  international  finance,  and  the 
establishment  in  the  Far  East  of 
more  co-operative  business  enter- 
prises. 

"Touching  upon  the  last  sugges- 
tion, I  may  say  that  there  are  already 
in  Japan  a  number  of  successful 
combinations  of  American-Japanese 
capital,  technical  skill,  management 
and  marketing,  conspicuous  ex- 
amples being  that  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  with  the  Tokyo 
Electric  Company,  that  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company  with  the 
Nippon  Electric  Company,  and  the 
Brady  interests  of  the  People's 
Power  &  Light  Company  with  the 
Osaka  Gas  Company.  If  these 
combinations  have  been  successful — 
and  they  have  been — why  should  not 
others  similarly  constituted  be? 

JOINT  UNDERTAKINGS 

"Among  the  advantages  of  joint 
undertakings  in  the  industrial  field, 
I  might  mention : — 

"1.  Increasing  the  financial 
power  by  capital  from  America  for 
co-operative  enterprises. 

"2.  Co-ordination  in  the  supply 
of  raw  material. 

"3.  Co-ordination  in  the  supply 
of  technical  skill. 

"4.  Co-ordination  in  distribution 
of  America-Japan  products  through- 
out the  Far  East. 

"5.  Partial  relief  from  the  severe 
competition  of  the  products  of  the 
two  countries  in  Oriental  markets. 

"In  such  joint  industrial  under- 
takings technical  skill  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  the  most  de- 
sirable combinations  would  be  those 
of  industries  already  established. 
Such  concerns  have  skilled  men 
who  could  be  sent  to  Japan;  they 
already  have  properly  equipped  fac- 


tones  and  mills,  capably  organized 
and  managed,  to  which  Japanese 
could  be  taken  to  study,  and  to 
imbibe  that  spirit  of  industrial 
efficiency  so  essential  but  so  difficult 
to  obtain  in  our  own  land  of  art, 
flowers  and  philosophy. 

"I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  recent  increase  of  trade  be- 
tween America  and  Japan.  Before 
the  war,  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  annually  to  about  $92,- 
000,000;  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  about  $61,000,000.  In 
1916,  exports  had  risen  to  $170,- 
000,000,  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  $102,000,000.  The  great- 
est increase  in  exports  from  Japan 
was  in  the  following  commodities  : — 
raw  silk,  straw  braid  for  hats, 
antimony,  copper,  sulphur,  camphor, 
fish  oil,  whale  oil,  starch,  habutai 
silk,  porcelain,  buttons,  brushes  and 
toys.  The  principal  growth  in  imports 
was  in  the  following  articles : — 
cotton,  steel,  soda,  carbolic  acid, 
paraphin  wax,  aluminum,  crude 
mineral  oil  and  wood  pulp. 

"Japan's  greatest  single  export  is 
silk,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  silk  in  the 
United  States.  While  formerly  gar- 
ments and  articles  of  silk  were  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  luxuries,  now 
they  are  in  the  most  general  use. 

"It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  people  and  governments  of  both 
countries  look  upon  the  increase  of 
this  trade.  This  new  and  desirable 
growth  of  exchange  of  commodities 
has  not,  however,  been  accompanied 
by  an  equal  development  in  financial 
and  banking  facilities.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  both  nations  that  this  trade 
should  beheld,  andfurther  increased, 
and  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
mission  is  to  discuss  plans  for 
strengthening  present  facilities  and 
for  building  up  new  machinery  for 
the  more  efficient  handling  of  the 
financial  side  of  this  business," 

A  VAST  FIELD 

Again  at  Chicago,  Baron  Megata 
said:    "The  Orient  presents  a  vast 


field  for  American  products.  Japan's 
purchases  in  the  United  States 
are  increasing ;  this  trade,  properly 
fostered,  offers  great  possibilities. 
We  urge  your  commercial  activities 
in  our  markets  on  an  expanding 
scale ;  we  invite  your  consideration 
of  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
Far  East.  The  appointment  and 
visit  of  our  Commission  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  Orient. 
Possibly  our  efforts  may  result  in 
the  formation  of  plans  for  a  joint 
participation  of  the  financial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  China.  We  rely  on 
your  confidence  in  our  honest  in- 
tention to  make  such  participation 
a  mutual  affair  and  to  invite  your 
capital  to  join  with  ours  on  a  basis 
of  equality  and  fairness." 

Additional  means  toward  closer 
trade  relations  were  suggested  by 
Commissioner  Yoneyama  upon  the 
same  occasion.    He  mentioned  : — 

"First:  the  formation  of  an 
American  -  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  offices  in  both 
countries  in  close  communication, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
fostering  all  measures  designed  to 
further  and  protect  business  inter- 
ests. The  proposed  Chamber  would 
not  confine  itself  to  big  questions 
only,  but  would  also  advise  as  to  the 
credit  and  standing  of  individuals 
and   firms    in   the   two  countries, 

"Second:  the  establishment,  if 
possible  and  practicable,  with  capital 
from  the  two  countries,  of  an 
American-Japanese  bank  for  use 
in  investment  in  and  accommoda- 
tions for  Far  Eastern  enterprises 
chiefly, 

"Third:  the  formation  of  various 
co-operative  industrial  organizations. 
This  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  is  one  worth  presenting  for  the 
purpose  of  greater  consideration." 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
David  Laurence  in  an  article  in  the 


New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
published  on  November  14,  1917,  a 
special  complimentary  issue  on  the 
Finance  Commission.  Mr.  Laurence 
wrote  in  part : — 

"Five  missions  from  Japan  have 
come  to  the  United  States  in  the  last 
six  months.  The  Ishii  delegation 
was,  of  course,  entirely  diplomatic 
in  character  and  represented  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  A  commission 
from  the  Japanese  Parliament  has 
been  studying  American  methods  of 
legislation.  A  third  commission  of 
railroad  engineers  is  studying  trans- 
portation. A  fourth  delegation  of 
Japanese  school  teachers  is  still 
making  a  survey  of  the  American 
educational  system.  And  the  fifth 
is  the  financial  mission  presided 
over  by  Baron  Megata. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  Japanese- 
American  relations  have  so  many 
missions  come  to  the  United  States. 
Never  has  the  opportunity  been  so 
great  for  the  two  peoples  to  send 
emissaries  to  bring  about  a  mutual 
understanding  as  well  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  true  character  of  the  two 
peoples.  Trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  last  two  years. 
To-day  commercial  relations  are 
appreciably  stimulated  by  the  good 
feeling  that  prevails  between  the 
two  countries. 

"Japan  and  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  are  approaching  an 
agreement  on  the  transportation  and 
steel  questions.  Steel,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  embargoed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  distress  of 
Japanese  shipyards.  An  arrange- 
ment is  being  worked  out  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation  whereby  the  United 
States  will  obtain  Japanese  tonnage 
for  use  in  the  Atlantic  in  compen- 
sation for  steel  plate  exported  to 
Japan. 

"On  the  whole  a  new  era  in 
Japanese  -  American  relations  has 
begun,  and  the  financial  mission 
about  to  undertake  a  work  of  co- 
operation with  American  banking 
houses   will   ultimately   foster  the 


growth  of  a  great  American  trade  in 
Asia  after  the  war." 

Plans  for  a  mission  from  the 
United  States  to  Siberia  have  been 
outlined;  and  the  American- Russian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  presented 
a  policy  for  public  discussion,  in  which 
it  contends  that  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  of  the  reconstruction  to 
follow  cannot  be  reached  without 
solution   of  the   Russian  question. 

BANKS  AND  CREDITS 
As  in  Great  Britain,  so  in  the 
United  States,  the  necessity  for 
big  banking  and  financial  institutions 
and  extended  credit  facilities  is 
realized.  The  National  City  Bank 
and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
have  greatly  extended  their  interests 
in  South  America  and  Asia.  At  its 
recent  annual  convention  in  Chicago, 
the  American  Bankers  Association 
adopted  the  following  resolution: — 
"To  support,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  development  of 
export  trade ;  to  encourage  manu- 
facturers to  enter  upon  this  field 
of  distribution,  and  to  provide,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  adequate  facili- 
ties for  financing  export  operations 
that  the  nation's  great  merchant 
marine  may  be  profitably  continued 
after  the  war." 

The  amazing  bank  amalgama- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  followed  with  close  attention. 
Contending  that  American  bank  laws 
are  unduly  restrictive,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Rothschild,  of  Sutro  Brothers  & 
Company,  has  issued  a  public  state- 
ment in  which  he  says  that  the  recent 
big  English  bank  amalgamations  are 
well  worth  the  serious  and  immedi- 
ate attention  of  American  bankers. 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  28,  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing : — 

"Epoch-making  amalgamations 
of  English  banks,  where  the  bitterest 
competitors  have  found  a  way  to 
come  together  on  friendly  terms, 
foreshadow  a  firm  purpose  to 
strengthen  banking  resources  for  the 


inevitable  after- the -war  trade  com- 
petition. This  movement  has  been 
very  little  commented  upon  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  high  time  we  sought 
for  the  reasons  and  took  similar 
steps  to  prepare  for  after- the -war 
competition  and  the  heavy  demand 
upon  our  banking  facilities  which 
is  bound  to  come." 

In  an  interview  with  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  George  L.  Duval,  of  Wessel- 
Duval  &  Company,  said  on  Novem- 
ber 10:  "I  have  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  ideas  underlying  the 
new  British  Trade  Corporation. 
This  foreign  banking  institution  is 
designed  to  cover  a  very  wide  scope. 
Its  scope  even  goes  so  far,  I  believe, 
as  to  provide  that  where  contractors 
undertake  large  tasks  and  get  into 
difficulties,  the  bank  will  become  a 
partner  in  the  undertaking  if  it  is  a 
sound  one. 

"As  a  nucleus  our  present  bank- 
ing system  may  be  adequate,  but 
what  we  imperatively  need  is  a  bank 
something  along  the  lines  of  the 
Bank  of  England  but  possessing 
broader  powers  than  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  should  be  a  bank  of 
rediscount,  particularly  concerned  to 
assist  foreign  commerce.  While  the 
Bank  of  England  does  not  do  many 
things  which  the  bank  I  have  in 
mind  would  do,  nevertheless  it 
accepts  foreign  drafts  in  London  and 
virtually  forms  a  market  for  foreign 
paper.  The  American  foreign  bank 
I  have  in  mind  should  be  governed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bank  of 
England." 

EXPORT  TRADE 

No  more  striking  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  American  business 
interests  are  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  post-war  trade  has  appeared 
than  in  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
Fifth  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  April  18,  19 
and  20.  The  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  "has  a  membership 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  rail- 
road and  steamship  men  and  bankers, 


representing  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  collectively  stand- 
ing for  the  general  interest  of  all 
elements  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
Non-political  and  non-partisan,  its 
function  is  investigatory  and  advi- 
sory and  it  seeks  effectively  to  co- 
operate with  other  organizations  in 
the  encouragement  of  sound  national 
foreign  trade  policy." 

The  national  character  of  the 
Association  is  emphasized  in  its 
membership  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  First  National 
Bank,  Standard  Oil  Company,  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  American 
Ship  Building  Company,  Bankers' 
Trading  Company  of  New  York, 
National  Paper  &  Type  Company, 
International  Harvesting  Corpor- 
ation, Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  National  City  Bank,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  President 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, was  Chairman  of  the  Convention 
which  was  called  to  consider,  "first, 
the  part  of  foreign  trade  in  winning 
the  war,  and  second,  problems  to  be 
solved  in  meeting  after-war  trade 
conditions."  Approximately  one 
thousand  delegates  attended.  In 
opening  the  convention,  the  Chair- 
man said:  "Every  factor  of  our 
foreign  trade,  agricultural,  industrial, 
commercial,  financial,  transporta- 
tion, and  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try is  here  represented,  and  there 
are  many  representatives  of  our 
foreign  trade  from  abroad.  The 
voice  of  this  Convention  is  the  voice 
of  the  foreign  business  of  the  nation." 
The  development  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  other  factors  of  import- 
ance in  trade  activity  and  expansion 
were  emphasized  in  a  "final  de- 
claration" unanimously  passed  by 
the  Convention  which  reads  in  part : — 

"A  merchant  marine  is  being  cre- 
ated of  tonnage  sufficient  ultimately 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  export  and  import  trade 
during  the  war,  and  for  any  reason- 
able expansion  of  that  trade  after 
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the  war,  provided  that  extra  war 
costs  of  construction  be  readjusted 
to  accord  with  the  costs  (with  due 
allowance  for  depreciation)  of  the 
competing  shipping  of  foreign  nations 
after  the  war.  Allowances  also  must 
be  made  for  any  extra  costs  of 
operation  of  these  American  steam- 
ers by  reason  of  any  handicap  im- 
posed by  our  shipping  laws  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  nations. 

"The  use  of  our  rehabilitated 
merchant  marine  will  be  concurrent 
eventually  with  the  need  of  full  em- 
ployment of  industries  expanded  to 
provide  war  requirements  and  for 
the  full  employment  of  labor  recruit- 
ed for  war  production  and  returning 
from  military  service. 

"The  present  congestion  of 
Eastern  ports  is  an  impediment  to 
success  in  the  war.  The  Southern 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  not  now 
crowded,  should  be  more  freely 
utilized.  The  improvement  and 
extension  of  inland  waterways  under 
a  broad  and  economical  national 
policy  will  afford  the  additional 
means  of  transportation  essential  to 
supplement  our  railway  system  and 
to  ensure  the  most  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  our  terminals  and  merchant 
marine. 

WEBB-POMERENE  LAW 

"This  Convention  commends  the 
enactment  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
law  authorizing  co-operation  in  ex- 
port trade,  believing  that  it  will 
afford  the  means  of  such  combina- 
tion and  concerted  action  as  will 
assist  effectively  European  recon- 
struction and  the  economic  provision 
of  supplies  for  other  markets  depriv- 
ed for  several  years  of  their  normal 
importations.  Moreover,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  law  provides  a  means 
by  which  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  producers  of  natural  products, 
and  more  especially  those  of  moder- 
ate size,  may  associate  their  resour- 
ces. We  repeat  our  conviction  that 
the  future  welfare  of  American 
foreign  trade  largely  depends  upon 
the  participation  in  its  benefits  of  a 


steadily  increasing  number  of  enter- 
prises. Individually  or  in  co-opera- 
tion, the  prospect  of  success  of  well- 
directed  and  sustained  effort  is 
reassuring. 

"Our  trade  must  depend  for  its 
future  development  primarily  upon 
the  efficiency  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  American  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, shipping  and  banking  and 
upon  the  training  of  youth  in  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
The  educational  Committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
should  continue  its  efforts  in  co- 
operation with  governmental  and 
other  agencies  to  this  end. 

"The  best  preparation  for  an 
effective  after- the -war  trade  policy 
is  adherence  to  sound  business 
principles  in  the  regulation  and 
restriction  of  trade  during  the  war. 
The  War  Trade  Board,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  with  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Shipping  Board  can  assist 
American  enterprise  by  the  negotia- 
tion of  advantageous  commercial 
treaties,  by  collecting  and  dissemina- 
ting more  extensive  and  detailed 
information  of  foreign  markets  and 
suggesting  improved  financing,  sell- 
ing and  purchasing  methods. 

"The  failure  of  Congress  to  grant 
adequate  appropriation  for  foreign 
trade  promotion  through  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  a 
national  reproach. 

"To  meet  world  competition, 
American  business  must  be  reUeved 
of  disadvantages  imposed  by  legisla- 
tion and  protected  by  governmental 
action  from  possible  discrimination 
in  foreign  markets.  Whatever  be 
its  underlying  principles,  the  United 
States  tariff  system  should  possess 
adequate  resources  for  the  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  To 
assure   to   the   United   States  the 
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continuance  of  the  favorable  treat- 
ment which  our  commerce  enjoyed 
before  the  war  and  to  protect 
American  exports  against  discrimina- 
tion in  foreign  markets,  Congress 
should  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
flexible  or  bargaining  tariff, 

"Valuable  lessons  are  afforded  by 
the  preparation  of  other  nations  to 
investigate  and  inventory  their 
national  assets  in  anticipation  of  the 
reconstruction  era.  The  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  should  urge 
immediately  the  Government  and 
the  foreign  trade  interests  to  under- 
take a  similar  survey  with  special 
reference  to  sources  of  supply  of 
imported  raw  materials ,  the  economic 
situation  likely  to  arise  after  the 
war,  and  the  exports  necessary  for 
the  full  employment  of  our  labor,  our 
factories  and  our  merchant  marine." 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  SUBJECTS 

Among  the  questions  taken  up 
during  the  Convention  were  :  bank- 
ing facilities  for  foreign  trade  and 
investments,  initiatory  problems  in 
foreign  trading,  commercial  educa- 
tion for  foreign  trade,  co-operation 
in  foreign  trade,  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  foreign  credits  and 
credit  information.  Pacific  overseas 
trade  extension,  Latin-American 
trade  relations,  and  problems  of  the 
smaller  manufacturer  and  merchant. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  in  detail.  It  is  only 
possible  here  to  select  some  striking 
extracts  from  the  published  report 
of  the  proceedings.  The  remark- 
able growth  of  the  chemical  industry 
was  outlined  in  a  speech  by  Mr, 
Henry  Howard,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Chemical  Association  of 
the  United  States,  Since  the  spring 
of  1916,  he  said,  "a  protective  tariff 
especially  designed  to  foster  a  dye- 
stuffs  industry  has  been  passed,  and 
in  conjunction  with  war  conditions 
has  resulted  in  developing  so  large 
an  industry  that  we  may  feel  our- 


selves independent  at  last  of  all 
foreign  countries  so  far  as  most  of 
the  important  colors  are  concerned, 
and  the  development  is  still  con- 
tinuing at  a  tremendous  rate. 
According  to  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, $97,244,000  was  invested  in 
1916  and  $146,160,000  in  1917  in 
plants  for  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc.  Moreover,  when  peace  comes, 
some  of  the  munition  makers  will 
adapt  their  plants  to  making  inter- 
mediates and  dyes,  operating  with 
the  same  skilled  men,  the  same  raw 
materials  and  with  some  of  the  same 
apparatus  they  are  now  using  to 
make  high  explosives, 

"Let  me  beg  our  tariff  Commis- 
sion to  so  study  this  problem  now 
that  it  will  be  able  to  advise  Con- 
gress as  to  the  legislation  that  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve  this  new 
industry  from  destruction  by  foreign 
competition  operating  after  the  war 
with  low  cost  labor  coming  from  the 
millions  of  the  demobilized  foreign 
armies," 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
American  potash  industry,  calculated 
on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent  potash,  was 
indicated  by  figures  which  show  a 
total  production  in  1915  of  970  tons 
and  in  the  spring  of  1918  of  probably 
more  than  60,000  tons  per  year — "a 
remarkable  showing  for  an  industry 
only  three  years  old," 

Speaking  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try in  relation  to  foreign  trade,  Mr, 
Howard  said:  "In  my  opinion  the 
permanency  of  our  foreign  trade  can 
only  be  assured  in  the  fierce  com- 
petition sure  to  follow  this  war, 
through  the  organization  of  exporting 
agencies  by  our  different  industries 
so  that  these  industries  will  work  for 
foreign  trade  as  a  unit,  avoiding  all 
competition  between  their  members 
in  foreign  markets  and  fighting  only 
our  foreign  competitors," 

CO-OPERATION  URGED 

The  value  of  co-operation  in 
foreign  trading  was  emphasized  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  Chairman  of  the 


Board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
New  Jersey,  who  said  :  "If  the  war 
has  done  nothing  else  it  has  taught 
the  oil  trade  the  amazing  lesson  of 
the  leverage  which  may  be  obtained 
from  co-operation.  The  value  of 
pulling  together  has  proved  absolute- 
ly indispensable  in  this  war  and  it  is 
a  lesson  that  we  Americans  in  parti- 
cular must  keep  clearly  in  mind, 
both  now  and  when  we  again  face 
the  problems  of  peace. 

"We  are  by  nature  and  by  the 
training  of  our  institutions,  indi- 
vidualists. We  believe  in  and  we 
like  individual  effort,  individual  initi- 
ative and  free  play  of  individual 
action,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  been  shown  the  in- 
sufficiency and  futility  of  unco- 
ordinated effort.  We  are  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more  that  if  the 
power  of  this  great  nation  of  ours  is 
to  be  conserved  and  utilized  to  its 
full  worth,  both  now  and  in  future, 
we  must  study  and  apply  to  the  de- 
tails of  our  daily  life  and  our  national 
life  these  lessons  of  co-operative 
organization. 

"It  must  be  a  broad  co-operation, 
too.  We  must  all,  and  particularly 
manufacturers,  develop  a  new  and 
far  fuller  and  more  practical  con- 
ception of  the  power  of  union  if 
American  business  after  the  war  is 
to  find  itself  ready  to  take  its  share 
of  the  great  task  of  reorganization 
and  development  that  peace  will 
bring  to  us." 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  who 
professionally  advised  and  repre- 
sented the  American  Manufactur- 
ers' Export  Association  while  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Bill  was  pending 
in  Congress,  warned  manufacturers 
that  most  of  the  advantages  of  large- 
scale  standardization  production 
which  America  enjoyed  over  France 
and  England  before  the  war  would 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  war  expansion, 
but  he  said  that  with  proper  safe- 
guard against  abuse  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  law,  which  permits  com- 
bination for  export,  allows  a  degree 
of  free  action  in  foreign  markets  to 


which  American  export  trade  had 
previously  been  a  stranger.  He 
warned  his  audience  that  .-"Purchases 
in  America  after  the  war,  for  account 
of  European  reconstruction,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  or  less  centralized, 
either  in  Government  agencies,  or  in 
unofficial  but  non-competing  buying 
agencies  for  foreign  interests.  Un- 
der conditions  vastly  different,  how- 
ever, from  those  prevailing  in  1915 
and  1916,  American  manufacturers, 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  war, 
will  have  to  face  the  unified  tactics 
of  European  buying  in  their  acutest 
form.  Prices  will  then  be  tremend- 
ously more  important  than  they  were 
in  1915  and  1916.  Sharpened  by 
the  necessity  for  the  utmost  frugality, 
Europe  will  promptly  become  the 
closest  buyer  that  the  American  ex- 
port trade  has  ever  faced.  Even 
after  prices  are  beaten  down,  the 
question  of  deliveries,  amid  all  the 
perplexities  of  production  under  the 
unprecedented  industrial  conditions 
that  will  then  prevail  in  America, 
will  tend  to  exclude  from  the  Euro- 
pean market  all  excepting  the  strong- 
est American  exporting  organiza- 
tion." 

Development  operations  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  he  said,  "all 
foretell  a  high  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion among  European  buyers  con- 
fronting the  American  export  trade 
after  the  war.  To  meet  these  widely- 
differing  competitive  conditions,  in 
widely-differing  markets,  affecting 
widely -differing  exports,  every  re- 
source which  the  Webb-Pomerene 
law  can  suggest  will  have  to  be 
drawn  upon." 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  devoted  to  examining  and 
discussing  particular  measures  for 
training  representatives  for  foreign 
service.  The  need  for  increased 
financial  facilities  and  longer  credits 
was  emphasized.  Improvement  of 
the  consular  service  and  of  commer- 
cial trade  intelligence  was  discussed. 
Possibilities  and  plans  for  increase 
of  Pacific  overseas  trade  and  Latin- 
American  trade  were  given  much 


attention  and  great  importance  was 
attached  to  the  war  growth  and  future 
expansion  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  in  New  York 
on  November  8,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  strongly  urged 
prompt  economic  assistance  to 
Russia  and  asked  for  an  authorita- 
tive expression  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  intention  to  support  foreign 
trade. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

While  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  at  this  meeting  protested 
against  economic  warfare  after  the 
declaration  of  peace,  it  declared  it- 
self strongly  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  a  national  maritime  policy  which 
will  permit  the  permanent  retention 
and  operation  of  the  newly  construct- 
ed American  merchant  fleet  under 
the  American  flag.  Reporting  to  the 
Council,  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee said:  "Just  as  ships  con- 
stituted the  first  problem  of  our 
participation  in  the  war,  so  will  ships 
constitute  the  first  factor  in  our  great 
task  of  reconstruction."  The  Com- 
mittee urged  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent acceleration  programme  of  ship 
construction.  This  merchant  mar- 
ine will  be  a  prime  factor  in  foreign 
trade  development.  The  United 
States  to-day  either  owns  or  has 
under  its  control  between  180  and 
200  shipyards  which  are  delivering 
vessels  at  the  rate  of  something  over 
400,000  deadweight  tons  per  month. 
More  than  385,000  employees  are 
now  at  work  in  American  shipyards 
where  two  years  ago  there  were  less 
than  50,000.  Up  to  September  1, 
333  ships,  with  a  deadweight  tonnage 
of  2,008,232,  had  been  delivered. 
On  November  1,  deliveries  were 
between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000 
deadweight  tons. 

Mr.  Hurley  said  recently:  "By 
the  end  of  next  year  it  is  possible 
that  we  shall  have  20,000,000  tons 
of  merchant  shipping  affoat — as  great 
a  merchant  marine  as  Great  Britain 
possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the 


war."  Again  in  August,  he  said: 
"With  something  like  25,000,000 
tons  of  merchant  shipping  to  be 
employed  inside  of  two  years,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  feels 
that  it  is  none  too  early  to  look 
around  for  cargoes  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. ' '  These  figures 
include  not  only  the  2,750,000  tons 
of  American  merchant  sea-going 
vessels  (of  over  1,500  deadweight 
tons)  which  were  in  existence  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
but  also  ex- German  and  ex- Austrian 
ships,  old  lake  steamers  which  have 
been  transferred,  and  Dutch  steam- 
ers requisitioned.  Estimates  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  shipyards  when  all  are 
in  full  operation,  but  to  fulfil  Mr. 
Hurley's  programme,  nearly  8,000,- 
000  deadweight  tons  must  be  pro- 
duced in  1919.  The  Board  recently 
applied  to  Congress  for  an  additional 
$120,000,000  for  shipping  construc- 
tion, making  for  all  purposes  a  total 
of  $3,400,000,000  to  date. 

On  September  28,  Mr.  Hurley 
said:  "We  are  building  ships  of  an 
aggregate  value  nearly  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  fourth  loan"  ($6,000,- 
000,000).  An  official  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  at  Washington  estimated 
that  the  Shipping  Board's  fleet  would 
consist  of  about  10,500,000  tons  on 
May  1,  or,  including  foreign  ships 
chartered  to  American  citizens,  that 
the  United  States  merchant  marine 
would  be  close  to  12,500,000  tons. 
In  contrast  to  the  probable  United 
States  merchant  marine.  Great 
Britain  now  has  about  20,000,000 
deadweight  tons  of  shipping,  of 
which  seventy-five  per  cent  is 
ocean-going. 

The  programme  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  has  been 
modified  recently,  obviously  with  an 
eye  to  the  reconstruction  period  and 
after.  The  existing  yards  will  be 
kept  in  full  operation  until  the  end  of 
1919,  when  at  that  time  the  wooden 
yards,  apparently,  will  be  abandoned 
so  far  as  Government  purposes  are 
concerned. 
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On  November  12,  orders  to  rush 
recruiting  of  men  for  the  crews  of 
merchant  ships  were  sent  to  agents 
of  the  Shipping  Board  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  "We  shall  want  thou- 
sands of  men  for  our  fleets,"  Chair- 
man Hurley  said.  "Our  recruiting 
service  and  training  ships  will  keep 
right  on  preparing  men  for  jobs  on 
merchant  ships.  The  service  is 
training  at  present  4,000  apprentices 
a  month.  We  are  planning  to  in- 
crease its  output,  and  the  Shipping 
Board  will  continue  until  further 
notice  to  accept  men  between  18  and 
35,  inclusive,  for  training.  We  want 
to  build  up  an  all-American  personnel 
for  the  great  merchant  marine." 

Shipyards  also  will  continue  their 
work  with  unabated  energy,  except 
for  the  curtailment  of  overtime  and 
Sunday  work,  the  Chairman  said. 
There  are  now  under  construction 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Board 
724  ships,  aggregating  3,500,000  tons. 
Four  hundred  of  these  are  steel  or 
concrete  and  the  others  wood. 
Opportunity  for  private  construction 
of  wooden  ships  will  now  be  given, 
Mr.  Hurley  said,  but  all  available 
ways  for  producing  steel  ships  will 
remain  under  control  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Director- 
General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  regards  continuation 
of  the  Government  ship-building  pro- 
gramme as  "the  biggest  factor  in 
tiding  over  the  period  between  war 
production  and  peace  conditions." 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

The  pronounced  movement  in 
Great  Britain  for  improved  relations 
between  employers  and  employees 
through  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial councils,  has  its  counter- 


part in  the  United  States  and  is  out- 
lined in  a  particular  pamphlet, 
"Industrial  Relations,"  already  pub- 
lished by  the  Canadian  Reconstruc- 
tion Association.  For  scientific  and 
industrial  research,  the  United  States 
has  facilities  which  parallel  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  are  far  in  advance 
of  anything  in  Canada.  A  great 
scientific  movement,  which  derived 
its  initial  impetus  from  German 
universities,  has  been  going  on  in 
the  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  Mellon  Institute,  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Harvard,  Columbia,  Wis- 
consin and  other  American  uni- 
versities have  splendid  research 
equipment.  Research  on  a  very 
large  scale  is  conducted  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  Washing- 
ton. It  employs  over  300  scientific 
workers  and  handles  a  great  diver- 
sity of  special  problems,  from  testing 
supplies  purchased  by  the  various 
Departments  of  the  Government  to 
furnishing  manufacturers'  chemists 
with  standard  samples  of  chemicals 
with  which  to  compare  their  own 
product.  The  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady  maintains 
a  great  research  laboratory  at  an 
annual  cost  of  over  $500,000  and 
employs  seventy-five  investigators. 
War  has  stimulated  scientific  in- 
vestigation. Big  industries  based 
on  such  research  are  being  estab- 
lished. Plants  have  been  erected 
for  the  production  of  dye-stuff  inter- 
mediates and  for  the  manufacture  of 
alloys  for  high-grade  steel.  Fifty 
industrial  companies  are  spending 
from  $25,000  to  $500,000  a  year  in 
research,  and  the  debt  of  industry  to 
pure  science  is  freely  acknowledged 
in  big  industrial  establishments. 
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This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  by  the  Canadian 
Reconstruction  Association  dealing  with  measures  being  taken 
in  other  countries  to  meet  after- war  conditions.  Copies  of  the 
first  pamphlet,  "Reconstruction  in  Great  Britain,"  can  be 
secured  from  the  Editorial  Department,  Canadian  Reconstruction 
Association,  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto.  Cessation  of 
hostilities  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  intense  commercial 
rivalry.  In  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Japan, 
Italy  and  the  Central  Empires,  organization,  co-operation  and 
combination  are  the  guiding  principles  of  the  preparations  which 
financial,  industrial  and  business  interests  are  making  with 
their  Governments  for  the  coming  trade  struggle.  It  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  like  preparations  in  the  Dominion. 
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